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TO MR. WILLIAM: COBBETT, EDITOR OF THE 
WEEKLY REGISTER, &c. &c. © 


LETTER IV. 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, February 22, 1825. 


My first,three letters were’ chiefly intended to shew errors é 
in statements made by you, concerning the Christian Reliz 


gion? in this, 1 purpose to dwell upon the errors of the pri 
ciples’ which you have espoused, in espousing the 
the sect called Roman Catholics. 

Itisan undeniable fact, that the grand maxim offh 
Catholic Church has been, to make mental slaves#of ‘ils ad- 
herents. “ Have no will of your own but resig# yo 
to theipriesthood” has been the command of thé’ @burch to 
the mass of its adherents: and that command:bas bee -too 
much obeyed. It has been carried beyond all. political 
matters; % has been made a domestic matter ; and though 
ldo notsay, that the Charch produced general prostitution 
among the females, for that does not deserve to be called 
prostitution. which is confined to one person and a result. of 
influence and: not'of will or passion; 1 do say, that the 
priesthood of the Roman Catholic Church, thrcugh the 
power of enforcing confession, and through other accesses to 
tbe minds of females, has debauched the major part of ani, 

told or young, whether wives or widows. Aud itis 
« part‘of hnnvan nature, particularly in that more depraved 
ate of Roman Catholic influence, that a priesthood shouid 

Guilty of such practices, in the same ratio with its ip- 
fluence on individuals. , 

same principle has existed in a less degree, with all 
of f ptiesthoods! though sectarianism, and the probability 

*xposure in the public prints in England, of late, has been 


“8 "3 check upon the: practice. Many instances of the 
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kind bave come within my knowledge, and | dare Say, that 
every individual of my years can say the same. 

The particulars of a case, between a Methodist Preacher 
and a young woman in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
were sent to me about two or three years ago. Names, 
dates, and places, were fully stated; but I was either 
afraid or ashamed to publish it at the time. A Methodist 
Preacher had brought a young woman into a state of preg- 
nancy, and one day he took her into a bye place, but was 
watched and overheard and challenged, where he offered 
her fifty pounds to allow him fo procure an abortion! He 
plied her with spirits, or some kind of liquid, to produce jn- 
toxication and stupefaction, and actually proceeded to acts 
of violence upor her person, to produce abortion ; but she 
was not so far insensible as to be able to bear it, and began 
to resist him. More crimes have been committed in the 
name of God, of Jesus, aud of religion generally, than have 
been committed under every other pretence and disposi- 
tion. ‘And this is one of the grounds on which J proclaim 
religion ty be vice. 

It is amysing, too, to see how this kind of people can salve 
over theitcousciences, so long as there is a hope of secrecy. 
Just after the trial, for breach of promise'of marriage, be- 
tween Alexander Fletcher, the Scotch preacher, and Miss 
Dick, in which damages of £ 500. were pronounced, an old 
Scotchman, who is one of the trustees of the Miles Lane Scotch 
Chapel, and a Master Cabinet Maker in Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, London, in conversation upon the subject, said: “ / 
don’t mind the damages so much, as the fear of that villain 
Carlile getting hold of the case and making a handle of 
against us.” I can assure the old gentleman, that the affair 
between Mr. Fletcher and Miss Dick would have been too 
trivial for my notice, but for his fears expressed upon the 
subject: notwithstanding, I do think, that Mr. F. exhibited 
a bit of the Jesuit, and Miss D. a little of the religious devil. 
The matter afforded a proof, that is frequent, that religion 
makes mankind any thing but honest generous and charita- 
ble. It is wholly unnatural, and takes man out cf bimseif, to 
make him a fit object for pity and ridicule with those whe 
are sober minded, rational and not religious: and not only 
an object of pity and ridicule, but often an cbject to be 
despised and detested. 

he most particular case, which I am about to introduce 
and comment upon, is, an old French case of the early pat 
of the last century ; but one, that ought to be revived once 
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in a century, so long as any thing is heard of about Chris- 
tianity, or any kind of religion. You, Mr. Cobbett, have 
raked up and discoloured every. case connected with the 
French Revolution that could make it appear horrible; but 
if you can validate one case connected with that revolution, 
which, for villainy and baseness, can equal the case of the 
Jesuit and his Penitent which I am about to introduce, and 
which, with similar cases, eventually produced many of the 
excesses of that revolution, then, I will write myself down 
our humble servant, in whatever change of character you 


may hereafter appear. 


THE CASE OF MARY CATHERINE CADIERE, AGAINST 
FATHER JOHN BAPTIST GIRARD, THE JESUIT: 


Wherein that Religious is accused of deluding her, by an abominable 
Quietism, into the most criminal excesses of Lewdness, and, 
under the veil of the highest mystical devotion, of drawing Six 
other Votaries, who (like her) had put themselves under his di- 
rection, into the like excesses. 


The young Lady, in this case, charges him with Inchantment, 
Rape, Spiritual Incest, Abortion, and Subornation of Witnesses. 


Loxpon: Printep ror T. WARNER aT THE Brack Boy, IN 
Paternoster Row; and sold by the pamphlet sellers in Lon- 
don and Westminster. 1731. (Price Sixpence.) 


THE CASE OF MARY CATHERINE CADIERE, &c. 


Mapemoisette Carnerine Capiere, daughter of Monsieur 
Joseph Cadiere, Merchant of the City of Toulon, and of Elizabeth 
Pomet, was born the 12th of November, 1709. Her father died 
she was very young, and left his widow, with three sons 

and this daughter, an estate suitable to her rank. The widow 
took a commendable care to bring up her children in a virtuous 
and regular way: her eldest son, at his mother’s request, married ; 
the second took the habit of St. Dominick; the third went into 
tical Orders; and her daughter, which was the youngest, 

was always the object of the mother’s care and affection. The 
directors of her conscience were Messire Giraud, Curé of 

the Cathedral Church of Toulon, a man highly esteemed for his 
— virtue; and Messire d’Oulonne, Vicar of the parish of 
8. Under their direction, this young lady was an exam- 

ple of virtue, and had such a relish for piety and devotion, that 
All fused several honourable and very advantageous matches. 
48 notorious, and has been proved in the course of the 

$: and at the age of 18, she had yet that holy simpli- 
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city, and that innocence of manners, which is seldom found jy 
children just turned of seven. 

Such was Mademoiselle Cadiere, when Father John Baptist 
Girard the Jesuit, arrived at Toulon, in the month of April, 1728, 
in the quality of Rector of the Royal Seminary of the Chaplains 
to the Navy. The reputation he had gained at Aix, by his elo- 
quence in the pulpit, and by his direction, and that air of modesty. 
austerity and mortification, so visible then in his face, and in all 
his actions, soon drew to him a great number of penitents, and 
among the rest, Mademoiselle Cadiere; and what very much con- 
tributed thereto, was, that Messire d’Oulonne, who was then her 
confessor having a great deal of business upon his hands, she could 
not go to confession so often as she would. 

Mademoiselle Cadiere was under Father Girard’s direction two 
years andahalf. The first year, nothing extraordinary happened; 
only she observed, that he was inquisitive about the circumstances 
of her and her family; and she perceived some out-of-the-way re- 
gards, which she then attributed to the charity of his direction: 
but the consequence has shewn, that they proceeded from some 
other cause. That confessor often told her in the chair, that the 
gracious God required something more of her; that he had great 
designs upon her; that she ought to resign herself up to God; 
and sometimes he added, will you not resign yourself up to me? 
This pions outside of the Confessor, and the simplicity of the pe- 
nitent, prevented her discovering the poison that was concealed 
under those words. 

When he had been her Confessor about a year, being one day 
with Father Girard in the Jesuit’s parlour, he kindly reproached 
her for not sending for him ina fit of sickness from which she was 
just recovered, and then said to her, what, will you not resign 
yourself up tome for once? After which, stooping and putting his 
mouth near to hers, he blew upon her, which made such an im- 
— upon the poor young lady, that immediately she found 

rself transported with the love of him, and cried out J will resign 
myself up to you. The Confessor replied, that he was overjoyed 
to see her in such a disposition; and so they went by consent in- 
to the Confessionary, where he cultivated the sentiments he had 
just sown in the heart of his penitent, whom he ordered to receive 
the sacrament every day, but in different churches; foretold her 
that she would have frequent visions; and charged her to give him 
an account every day of the state she found herself in. 

Mademoiselle Cadiere punctually observed all her Confessor's 
orders. She received the communication every day in different 
Churches. A little after, she had frequent extacies and visions. 
At the same time she fell into a terrible impossibility of praying. 
She went every day, to give Father Girard the history of all her 
visions, and other affections of her soul; and it was in these long 
and frequent conferences, which were not all spent in confession, 
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hat the amorous Jesuit found opportunities of speaking the lan- 
guage and business of his heart, which however he took care to 
wrap upin terms consecrated to piety and devotion. 

The fir penitent acquainting her Father Confessor in the chair, 

with her uneasiness that she could no longer make use of vocal 
prayer, and with the violent love with which she found herself 
transported for him, he gave her courage and consolation as to 
both those complaints. Prayer, says he, is the means of coming 
to God; but when once we are there, and united to him, it is no 
longer necessary. The love you have for me, added he, ought to 
give you no uneasiness; it es the pleasure cf our good God, that we 
two should be united. I carry you in my bosom and in my heart ; 
you are hereafter one with me; you are the soul of my soul. How- 
ever, he endeavoured to conceal his sacriligious and incestuous 
flame, by telling her, let us love in the sacred heart of Jesus. And 
in the chair of confession, he would often make her come to him, 
and blow upon her; which doubled her flame, and bewitched the 
heart and soul of that unfortunate penitent. 

But she was not the only person he had brought into this con- 
dition. There were several other votaries, and namely, La Lau- 
gier, La Batarelle, La Gravier, L’Allemande, La Reboul, and the 
famous Guiol, that partook of that confessor’s affection. 

The Jesuit grew more and more enamoured of his votary, inso- 
much that he was tired of his fruitless thoughts, and resolved to 
find some means of reducing them to practice. Nor was it long 
before he had an opportunity. Mademoiselle Cadiere had a vision, 
wherein she saw a soul in the state of mortal sin, and heard a 
voice which told her, that if she had a mind to deliver it, she must 
be content to be possessed for one year. She communicated this 
to Father Girard, who was not at all surprised at it; and how 
should he, when he was the author of it? He told her, she must 
accept of it; and in spite of her reluctancy, forced her to consent. 
As soon as this was done, he made her repeat after him a sort 
of formulary to this effect: I accept, I submit, I surrender myself 
fo say and do, and suffer all that is required of me. 

ese fits of possession soon obliged Mademoiselle Cadiete to 

ep her chamber almost constantly, and furnished her Confessor 

wilt} Opportunities of going frequently and making her visits 

* when he locked himself up in her chamber with her. 

visits began in December 1729, and ended in June 1730, 

when he thought fit to send her to the convent of S. Clare at Ol- 

ag the manner, and for the reasons which shall be observed 
balter, 

When father Girard was thus locked up in her chamber, and 

of extasy or possession took away her senses, he improv- 
®s¢ moments to satisfy his brutal appetites, and to commit 

Most infamous crimes upon his penitent; so that when she 
fame to herself, she often found herself in indecent postures, and 
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her Confessor by her, with evident tokens of the perpetration of 
his villainy. And whenever these circumstances, or the crimi- 
nal liberties he took with her, forced her to declare to him her 
doubts and uneasiness, his answer was, that his good God would 
have it so: abominable language in the mouth of a confessor, and 
worthy of all the anathema’s of the church! And if at any time 
she told La Guiol, Father Girard’s confident, what he did to her; 
La Guiol would laugh at her, and tell her she must be very weak 
and silly to think there was any harm in that. Mademoiselle Ca- 
diere toid the other Penitents all that passed between her Confes- 
sor and herself, and they assured her they were ail in a boat; as 
was proved in Court. We shall not enter here into a detail of all 
that pani in Mademoiselle Cadiere’s chamber: modesty com- 
mands us to cast a veil over it. 

Father Girard had foretold Mademoiselle Cadiere that upon 
such a day she would be carried up into the air in her chamber; 
nor did he fail to go thither at the time appointed, to be the single 
witness of that prodigy: he shut himself up with her in her cham- 
ber! and sitting down before her, the young lady, who found she 
was going up into the air, had a mind to stifle a proud thought 
that just came into her head, and took hold of the chair with her 
hands to stop her ascent... He bid her several times resign her- 
self z and abandon herself to that spirit which acted, and which 
he called the spirit of God; but she refusing to comply, he flew 
into a passion, and immediately went away. Soon after he was 
gone, came La Guiol to rate Mademoiselle Cadiere for not pursu- 
ing her Confessor’s advice, and persuaded her to excuse it to him 
in the best manner she could. 

The first time the poor young lady went to confession, father 
Girard was not backward in convincing her of the enormity ot 
the crime she had committed; and that in order to expatiate It, 
he would come to her chamber the next day, to enjoin her a pen- 
ance suitable to the nature of her sin. He went accordingly, and 
having locked her chamber door as usual, made her kneel betore 
him, and holding the discipline (a sort of a scourge used in Mo- 
nasteries) in his hand, says he to her:» the justice of God requires 
of you, since you have refused to be cloathed with his gifts, you mus! 

stript quite naked. You deserve to have the whole world witnes- 
ses to this; but it hath pleased the gracious God that none but this 


wall and I thai cannot speak, shall be witness toit: But first of all 


swear fidelity to me, that you will keep this secret: for if you should 

your mouth of it, my child, you would ruin me. Ignorant as 
she was of his design, she promised him secrecy: whereupon he 
ordered her to get upon her bed, and clapping a cushion under 
her elbows to raise her up a little, he gave her several lashes with 
the discipline ; after which, he kissed the place he had scourged, 
and then making her get off the bed, and kneel before him ag!" 
he told her, the gracious God was not satisfied, but she ™¥*' 
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strip herself naked before him: But this putting her into a great 
fight, she screamed out and fainted away. No sooner did she 
come to herself, but he made her undress herself to her shift, and 
than embraced her. To reduce the rest of this adventure into 
writing, would not be so proper as to leave it to the reader's ima- 
ination. Concipe Animo. 

In short, Father Girard exercised such an absolute mastery in 
his penitent’s chainber, that one day when she was in bed, meet- 
ing with her brother the Dominican there, he immediately, and 
and without ceremony, took him by the hand, put him out of 
the chamber, and shut the door upon him: of which when father 
Cadiere complained to his mother, she was so prejudiced in Fa- 
ther Girard’s favour whom she looked upon as her daugther’s 
sanctifier, that she bid him hold his tongue, and get out of hei 
house. 

These frequent, or rather daily visits which the amorous con- 
fessor made to his votary from the month of December 1729, in 
the closest manner possible, they being locked up toyether alone, 
occasioned in time the cessation of some negative symptoms in 
the fair lady fortwo or three months. Upon this, father Girard 
was terribly frighted ; but however, he persuaded her, that her 
blood was on fire, and that in order to bring it to its due temper 
again, she must drink a porringer of water for eight days succes- 
sively, into which he would put a little refreshing powder. She 
knowing nothing of the matter, answered him that she wonld do 
any thing he would have her; and thus that charitable confessor 
went every day into the kitchen himself, for a porringer of water, 
which he would not suffer the maid, no nor Mademoiselle Cadiere’s 
mother herself, to touch ; and when he had put his powder into 
it, which gave it a reddish colour, he made her take it. Having 
continued this course for the space of eight days, or thereabout, 
tt Oecasioned a very great loss of blood, and at last, she voided a 
little lump of flesh or coadjulated blood; upon which father Gi- 
rurd took the pot twice to the window, to see what it was; and 
when Mademoiselle Cadiere bid the maid throw it out of the win- 

» he flew into a sort of passion with her, for trusting her with 
such a secret, and cried out, What Imprudence ! 

This having extremely weakened the young Cadiere, her mo- 

would fain have sent for the Physicians and Surgeons to 
wwhat ailed her; but father Girard dissuaded her from it, 

tiling her, her daughter’s malady was from above, and the Physi- 
Sans had nothing to do with it; for he well knew they would 
have discovered the mystery: and whether it was to prevent any 
phate gentlemen of the faculty, or with other views, he persua- 

‘his penitent to make herself a Nun in the convent of S. Clare at 
he } and that without her mother’s knowledge. The letter 
« Wrote to the Abbess of that Convent, the 22d of May, to de- 
‘re a place for her, was as follows. 
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her Confessor by her, with evident tokens of the perpetration of 
his villainy. And whenever these circumstances, or the crimi- 
nal liberties he took with her, forced her to declare to him her 
doubts and uneasiness, his answer was, that his good God would 
have it so: abominable language in the mouth of a confessor, and 
worthy of all the anathema’s of the church! And if at any time 
she told La Guiol, Father Girard’s confident, what he did to her; 
La Guiol would laugh at her, and tell her she must be very weak 
and silly to think there was any harm in that. Mademoiselle Ca- 
diere told the other Penitents all that passed between her Confes- 
sor and herself, and they assured her they were all in a boat; as 
was proved in Court. We shall not enter here into a detail of all 
that passed in Mademoiselle Cadiere’s chamber: modesty com- 
an, us to cast a veil over it. 

Father Girard had foretold Mademoiselle Cadiere that upon 
such a day she would be carried up into the air in her chamber; 
nor did he fail to go thither at the time appointed, to be the single 
witness of that prodigy: he shut himself up with her in her cham- 
ber! and sitting down before her, the young lady, who found she 
was going up into the air, had a mind to stifle a proud thought 
that just came into her head, and took hold of the chair with her 
hands to stop her ascent... He bid her several times resign her- 
self up and abandon herself to that spirit which acted, and which 
he called the spirit of God; but she refusing to comply, he flew 
into a passion, and immediately went away. Soon after he was 
gone, came La Guiol to rate Mademoiselle Cadiere for not pursu- 
ing her Confessor’s advice, and persuaded her to excuse it to him 
in the best manner she could. 

The first time the poor young lady went to confession, father 
Girard was not backward in convincing her of the enormity of 
the crime she had committed ; and that in order to expatiate it, 
he would come to her chamber the next day, to enjoin her a pen- 
ance suitable to the nature of her sin. He went accordingly, and 
having locked her chamber door as usual, made her kneel before 
him, and holding the discipline (a sort of a scourge used in Mo- 
nasteries) in his hand, says he to her: the justice of God requires 

you, since you have refused to be cloathed with his gifts, you must 

stript quite naked. You deserve to have the whole world witnes- 
ses to this; but it hath pleased the gracious God that none but thas 
wall and I that cannot speak, shall be witness toit: But frst of al! 
swear fidelity to me, that you will keep this secret: for if you should 
= ote your mouth of it, my child, you would ruin me. Ignorant 2s 
she was of his design, she promised him secrecy : whereupon he 
ordered her to get upon her bed, and clapping a cushion under 
her elbows to raise her up a little, he gave her several lashes with 
the discipline ; after which, he kissed the place he had scourged, 
and then making her get off the bed, and kneel before him aga, 
he told her, the gracious God was not satisfied, but she must 
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f naked before him: But this putting her into a great 
No sooner did she 


ome to herself, but he made her undress herself to her shift, and 
jan embraced her. To reduce the rest of this adventure into 
sriting, would not be so proper as to leave it to the reader's ima- 


In short, 


Concipe Animo. 
Father Girard exercised such an absolute mastery in 


bis penitent’s chainber, that one day when she was in bed, meet- 
oe with her brother the Dominican there, he immediately, and 


and withou 


the hand, put him out of 


t ceremony, took him by 


the chamber, and shut the door upon him: of which when father 
Cadiere complained to his mother, she was so prejudiced in Fa- 
ther Girard’s favour whom she looked upon as her daugther’s 
aoctifier, that she bid him hold his tongue, and get out of he: 


house, 


These frequent, or rather daily visits which the amorous con- 
fessor made to his votary from the month of December 1729, in 
the closest manner possible, they being locked up together alone, 


occasioned 


the fair lady 


in time the cessation of some negative symptoms in 
fortwo or three months. Upon this, father Girard 


was terribly frighted; but however, he persuaded her, that her 
blood was on fire, and that in order to bring it to its due temper 
again, she must drink a porringer of water for eight days succes- 


sively, into 


which he would put a little refreshing powder. She 


knowing nothing of the matter, answered him that she wonld do 
any thing he would have her; and thus that charitable confessor 


went every 


day into the kitchen himself, for a porringer of water, 


which he would not suffer the maid, no nor Mademoiselle Cadiere’s 
mother herself, to touch ; and when he had put his powder into 


it, which gave it a reddish colour, he made her take it. 


Having 


ued this course for the space of eight days, or thereabout, 
tt occasioned a very great loss of blood, and at last, she voided a 
little lum p of flesh or coadjulated blood; upon which father Giz- 
urd took the pot twice to the window, to see what it was; and 
when Mademoiselle Cadiere bid the maid throw it out of the win- 

» he flew into a sort of passion with her, for trusting her with 


such a secr 


et, and cried out, What Imprudence ! 


is having extremely weakened the young Cadiere, her mo- 


would 
what 


ating her, 


fain have sent for the Physicians and Surgeons to 
ailed her; but father Girard dissuaded her from it, 
her daughter’s malady was from above, and the Physi- 


rans had nothing to do with it; for he well knew they would 
ave discovered the mystery: and whether it was to prevent any 
ane gentlemen of the faculty, or with other views, he persua- 

penitent to make herself a Nun in the convent of S. Clare at 


> and that without her mother’s knowledge. 


The letter 


he wrote to the Abbess of that Convent, the 22d of May, to de- 


we a place 


for her, was as follows. 
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MADAM, 


For these two years past, when the divine Providence first sent 
me to Toulon, it has put into my hands the conduct of a sou}, 
which it now calls to your community, and from whom I beg a 
lace of you. "Tis Mademoiselle Catherine Cadiere, who is a 
little known to you, as I have heard her say; and therefore I shall 
say nothing in particular of her parts, her humour, or her virtue. 
I shall only assure you, that she is not a common soul, and that 
our Lord has a singular predilection for her. Her health will be 
as it pleases God, in order to accomplish all his designs upon that 
centlewoman, in your house: but I will be answerable to you for 
the goodness and solidity of her vocation, because I have incon- 
testible proofs of it. You will do the girl a great favour, in admit- 
fing her into your house: at the same time I am persuaded, that 
God can hardly do your house a greater benefit in this respect, 
than by granting you, and sending you such a subject. You will 
easily know this in a very little while. 1 entreat you, Madam, ab- 
solutely to keep secret, with regard to your community, what | 
have the honour to write to you; because ’tis great odds but this 
design will take air, and if it once reaches her mother’s ears, she 
and her other relations will do all they can to keep her at home, 
though I know that when once she is gone, they will submit tothe 
most holy will of God. I expect your answer immediately ; and | 
promise myself from your piety, your zeal, and your prudence, 
that it will be favourable. I have the honour to be, with a pro- 
found respect, Madam, 
Your most humble and most cbedient Servant, 
GIRARD, Rector of the Jesuits. 


The Lady Abbess, who was not unacquainted with the young 
Cadiere’s virtue, wrote to father Girard, that she should be excee- 
dingly glad to give her a place; but that the only thing that gave 

er uneasiness, was, that she had not her friends’ consent. 
Whereupon, having the art of persuading, he in a few days ob- 
tained their consent ; and upon the 6th of June following, sent 
Mademoiselle Cadiere to that convent, with a letter to the lady 
Abbess, dated the 5th, as follows. 


Mabam, 


Benovp the soul which Jesus Christ has reserved for your monas- 
tery, and which I send you. | willingly resign her into such 
hands as yours; and I return you a thousand thanks for the fa- 
vour you do me in receiving her. She is, by the great mercy ol 
God, in excellent dispositions; but had she not been so, she would 
soon have acquired a when she came to live under your eye, 


and your dependance. Your examples, Madam, your instructions, 
your orders, and the prayers you will have the goodness to put 
up for her, will make her such as she ought to be, for the accom- 
plishment of our Lord’s designs in her sanctification, and to walk 
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the footsteps of the worthy Nuns, at whose head the 


in 
fall dence has so wisely placed you. 


a vi aa 
* Eeioet ask you, so very soon, the favour of permitting Ma- 
jomoiselle Cadiere to receive the holy communion every wy oe 

e 


ou will soon know that God will have itso; and that 
does not think her altogether unworthy of such a singular favour : 
But 1 beg at first, you will be pleased to let her communicate a 
tle often. A second favour which I take the liberty of asking 
is, that this lady may write to me, without having her letters 
wad; and that she may in like manner receive my answers, with- 
wut their being seen. These letters on both sides shall relate to 
ing in the world but the dispositions of her soul, and the eco- 
nomy of her inward part. I shall have the honour, once within a 
fortnight, to come myself, and recommend to you this dear girl, 
to recommend myself also to your prayers, and to assure you of 
ay gratitude for your favours, and of the profound respect, with 

which Lam, Madam, 

Your most humble and most obedient servant, 

GIRARD, Jesuit. 


When father Girard was so lavish in his two letters, of his eco- 
niums upon Mademoiselle Cadiere, and declared her a Saint, he 
had two things in view: one was to have the glory of making a 
Saint, and the other was an interest of the heart, to render his ac- 


css to his dear votary the easier, and to prevent the suspicion 
vhich would otherwise naturally arise from his close and audaci- 
ous visits: but before he suffers her to go into that Monastery, he 
capitulates with the Abbess, and bargains that the intercourse of 
letters, which were to pars between him and his penitent, should 


beamystery wherein her ladyship was to have no concern: and 
lopersuade her to comply with a proposal so contrary to the rules, 
heassures her that those letters should relate to nothing but the 
‘conomy of her salvation. However, that of the 22d of July, 
vhich is the only one left in our hands, proves the contrary; and 
if they had contained nothing but what tended to edification, why 
should he deprive the Abbess of the sight-of them? 
Father Girard went very soon to Ollioules, to visit his dear Ca- 
dere; and the first question he asked the Abbess, in the presence 
the de Lescot, Mistress of the Novices, put them both to 
blush, and betrayed his fear that the draughts he had given 
» had not had the desired effect. 
j moiselle Cadiere staid in that convent from the 6th of 
‘une 1730, to the 17th of September following; during which 
was a constant correspondence by letters between them ; 
w delag he wrote to her, except two or three which were only 
not ¢ her, and treated of nothing but a vain morality, were 
me letters of a confessor, but of a passionate lover; and as he 
the venom that lurked in them, he had the caution not to 
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sign them. To prove this material point, we need only insert 
here the substance of his letter of the 22d of July 1730. 


Ser here, my dear child, the third letter in three as endeavour 
to give me time. God be praised, it will not be long, perhaps, 
before I shall not be able to do any thing but for her to whom | 
write. This | know, however, that I carry her every where, and 
that she is always with me, though I talk and act with other persons. 
I render the Almighty a thousand thanks for the continuance of 
his mercies: in return for them, my girl, forget yourself and suffer 
any thing: these two words comprehend the most sublime dispo- 
sition. Don’t tell me a syllable of what was recommended to you 
by my Lord; we will see one another, let them do or say what 
they please. He came to town this morning, and I have already 
talked with him about you occasionally: I don’t think he will go 
to Ollioules; I told him, the noise it would make, would be vastly 
inconvenient. I may perhaps find an opportunity of speaking to 
him about the holy mass. The great vicar and father Sabatier 
will in all probability make you a visit on Monday. This last, af- 
ter I had talked with him, assured me, that he would ask no ques- 
tions: but if by chance either of them should take it into their 
heads to do so, even though it were in the name of the Bishop, or 
should desire to see any thing, you need only answer them, that 
you are strictly forbid to speak or to act. Eat flesh when you 
please; { write so toyou. Yes, my dear child, I have need of as- 
surance; you shall not be the victim of it. Have no will, and 
hear no contradiction: You will obey in every thing as my little 
daughter, who thinks nothing difficult when ’tis her father that 
commands. I! have a great desire to see you again, aud to see 
every thing: you know I ask nothing but my own good; ‘tis a 
long time since I have seen nothing but by halves. I shall tire 
you; but what if] do? don’t you likewise tire me? itis but reason- 
able that every thing should go by halves: I confide that you will 
grow wise at last ; and that so many graces and counsels will not 
be thrown away upon you. I am exceeding glad to hear that you 
like the father guardian ; I will recommend him to the good God. 
Do not you on your part, forget my sick girl, my sister, and the 
other persons | have recommended to you: Mademoiselle Guiol 
found you yesterday half dead; to day your brother tells me you 
are well to a miracle. You are an inconstant; it would be worse 
if you should grow a glutton ;—patience. 1 want to know whe- 
ther you forbear meat; time will inform us : always begin these 
days of abstinence with Maigre; if it does not go off, or if you 
bring it up again, eat meat immediately: follow this rule; we 
shall discover the holy will of our master. If you must go out, it 
will be a new and a great grief both to you and to me; but blessed 
be our good master, we shall submit, and be content, what will 


happen. Good night my dear child; can you read my scrawl ’ 
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it, this letter tells you, that you always come after 
se, and you are in danger never to overtake me, unless you write 
»metwice a day. Adieu, my girl; pray for your father, your 
bother, your friend, your son, and your servant. Surely, here 
ue titles enough to engage a tender heart! 


Father Girard had so bewitched the whole family of Cadieres, 
and so infatuated them with his pretended sanctity, and that of 
bis penitent, that they did not think it possible that any ill should 

between them: But the Confessor had been so accustomed 
o be alone with her in her chamber, that he soon became sensible 
othe restraint of the grate. To get rid of this, he persuaded the 
Abbess to ask leave for him to confess the young Cadiere, and to 
ed into the Convent when she was sick: But lest the Abbess 
should not do this so soon as he could wish, he applied in per- 
son to Father Camelin, Provincial of the Observantes, upon which 
the Monastry of Clarists depends; so impatient was he to obtain 
it; When the Abbess had got him the same favour, she took care to 
‘et him know it; upon which he*sent her a letter of thanks, dated 
the 26th of June as follows. 


Mapa, 
Mapam Cadiere told me the day before yesterday, upon her re- 
turn from Ollioules, that you had obtained leave for me to con- 
fess her daughter, and to go into the Monastery when she is sick; 
rettrn you a thousand thanks for it, Madam. 1 called upon the 
Reverend Father Camelin yesterday myself, to desire a confirma- 
tion ofthat favour; and he granted it rae with a great many marks 
of goodness and politeness. I have the honour to let you know 
it} and you will hereafter better comprehend the great reasons | 
tad to desire this kind of singularity, which shall never be drawn 
into COMsequence, neither shall it any ways break in upon the 
otder and regularity of your house, My compliments to our dear 
yhom I always heartily recommend to you. 


The 6th of July, which was the first Thursday in that month, 
moiselle Cadiere foretold, that something extraordinary 
het befal her the next day; which excited the curiosity of all 
nuns that heard her say it, and especially of Madam de Rim- 
baud, a hun, and Madam de Lescot, mistress of the novices, whom 
aon had charged to write down every thing extraordi- 
tshould happen to his penitent, to serve some time or 


it four or five o’clock, those two nuns went to Mademoi- 

» vadiere’s chamber, and found her immovable in her bed, with 
like » Crown round her head, all her face covered with blood 
an Ecce Homo, and her hands also dropping blood. They 
Wentand told the Abbess what they had seen, who immediately 


son he, for the edification of the public. The next morn- 
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came to see her, as did all the community, who were so astonish- 
ed to find her in that condition, that they looked upon it as a mi- 
racle of grace; and besides, they saw part of a host put into her 
mouth, without perceiving the hand that put it there. The Ab- 
bess immediately sent a porter for Father Girard; but he was 
hardly got out of the convent, when that Jesuit came in, without 
meeting the porter.. They asked him, whether he did not see the 
porter; he answered no; but that in the morning when he was 
saying mass, his good angel told him what had happened. They 
told him of Mademoiselle Cadiere’s transfiguration, and what she 
had gone through; he answered, that it was the finger of God; 
that they ought to preserve with the utmost care, the water with 
which they had washed her bloody face; that it would produce 
several miraculous effects; and he added, that Mademoiselle Ca- 
diere had already wrought several miracles at Toulon. A nun 
then said to him, “‘ Father, we saw her communicate miraculous- 
ly at the time of her transfiguration:” He answered her, ‘‘ Why 
d’ye think I don’t know it, when it was I myself that communi- 
cated her?” ‘* How can that be’ replied the nun, ‘“ when you 
was at Toulon?” ‘ Don’t you know there are such things as 
trances?” said Father Girard; and entering Mademoiselle Ca- 
diere’s chamber, who was then come to herself, he said to her in 
a toying manner, “ Ah, you little glutton, will you always come 
and take half your father’s portion.” 

That morning he was shut up with her alone in her chamber 
three hours, viz. from nine to twelve. At noon he opened the 
wicket, and left the door upon the latch; but staid there till four 
or five o’clock: However, the Lady Abbess, not happening to be 
much edified by that morning’s work, resolved to deny him en- 
trance for the future; whereby he was again reduced to the re- 
straint of the grate. Love is ingenious; it directed his eyes to a 
small square place in the grate, that would open, and with a lit- 
tle knife that he carried about him, he instructed his penitent to 
open it; and through this place he put his head, or made her put 
hers to kiss her, and sometimes to give her the discipline. To 
how many criminal liberties has that parlour been witness? Nay, 
he carried the laws of love to such a length, that sometimes he 
converted the opening of the gates between the body of the church 
and the chancel to the same use, though dedicated to one so very 
holy. O abominable! 

That parlour had so many charms for Father Girard, that he 
went from Toulon twice or thrice a week, and spent whole days 
there with her alone. One day when he dined there with her, the 
Touriere (or maid that looks after the turning-box at the grate) 
having set his table at some distance from the grate, “ What, 
says he angrily, ‘‘ have you a mind to part me and my dear girl’ 
And taking the table himself, he placed it close to the grate; and 
that day before they had dined, he was surprised holding and 
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squeezing his votary’s hand in his. Thus you see the reason why 
ie would not suffer the table to stand so far from the grate. And 
gother time, when father Girard came just after vespers was be- 
fut and asked for Mademoiselle Cadiere, the Abbess not think- 


it rthat she should go from vespers to see him in the 
niu, he shewed his resentment to the Abbess by his cold airs, 


ing the stay of this young lady in the convent of Ollioules, 

she had frequent extasies and trances, and so many other acci- 
ents out of the ordinary course of nature, that at Toulon and all 
the neighbourhood, she went by the name of “ the Saint of Olli- 
“Tailiieese, to get rid of her, Father Girard resolved to send 
her to the Carthusians of Premole, or of Salette near Lyons. In 
oder whereunto, he had often said in the Convent of Ollioules, 
that she had edified enough there; and that she must go and edi- 
somewhere else. Possibly his ambition had by this time got 
the better of his love. In short, had she died then, he would 
have had the glory of making a saint, without any loss on his 


But the Bishop of Toulon was fired at the news, and exclaimed 
wainst Father Girard, for offering to transplant a sprig of sancti- 
ty which grew up in his diocese, and consequently of right be- 

to him. He did Mademoiselle Cadiere the honour to 
write her a letter, wherein he forbad her not only to go where Fa- 
ther Girard was for sending her, but even to confess to him any 
more; and ordered her to go home to her mother’s. A few days 
after, he borrowed a phaeton, and sent his chaplain the Abbot 
Carmele and Father Cadiere to Ollioules with it, to take her away, 
and bring her to Monsieur Pauque’s Bastide (country house) a 
litle way from Toulon. 

As soon as Father Girard heard what had passed, and of the 

of Toulon’s disposition in that respect, before the unfor- 
tunaté Cadiere quitted the monastery, being fearful that if ever 
the letters he had written to her should appear, they would unra- 
vel all that mystery of love and iniquity which had been carried 
on between him and his penitent, he resolved to get them from 
her; and for this purpose he sent his true and trusty friend La 
» who was another of his penitents, to Ollioules, to ma- 
nage that affair. This lady no sooner made her errand known to 
iselle Cadiere, but she unlocked her trunk, and simply 
gave her not only Father Girard’s letters to her, but also the co- 
f her own to him: But as Providence would have it, the Je- 
letter of ths 22d of July happened not to be in the trunk. 

‘fom this time Father Girard affected to give out, that he had 
telused to be Mademoiselle Cadiere’s confessor any longer, be- 
cause he found her to be a cheat and impostor. But to prove the 

» and that it was Mademoiselle Cadiere that threw him off 
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to his great concern, we need only insert here the substance of his 
Letter of 15th of September 1730, written to that lady two days 
before she left the convent, wherein he bids the last adieu to his 
direction. | 


Yesterpay in the evening upon my return, they delivered me 
your last letter, which had nothing in it but an invitation to Olli- 
oules. What was most particular in it, or at least appeared so to 
me, my dear girl, was the article of a confessor, upon the neces- 
sity of which you insist more than once. I have considered of it; 
aud as on the one hand your demand is just and reasonable, be- 
cause I am not at leisure to go regularly and hear you in the 
country whither you are going, and on the other hand it is to be 
feared that two confessors ‘vould hinder one another, and torment 
you, by throwing you into vast uncertainties, if they should see 
occasion, as very probably they might, to give you different ad- 
vice, and thus in short it might be necessary for one or the other 


to retire; after having consulted my good God, I have taken the 


resolution, as it seemed to me most proper, to give place, and with- 
out noise to leave the field open to any one you shall choose, if you 
have not already chosen. I shall say nothing in relation to this 
change, to any person whatsoever that shall mention it to me, but 
that I had not time to go and confess you regularly in the Bas- 
tide; and you may stick by the same reason yourself. This need 
not hinder, but if at any time you should think my advice useful 
or necessary, you may with all freedom apply to me; for I am 
still disposed, on my part, to render you all the small services that 
lie in my power. Much less shall it hinder me from continuing 
my prayers to God to pour down upon you the choicest of his 
blessings, and to give you grace to accomplish all his designs with 
fidelity and constancy. I hope that in better hands you will pro- 
ceed with greater aafety and speed; and thatif I have committed 
any faults with regard to you, you will nevertheless remember 
that I had some good will to assist you; and that that thought 
will engage you, on your part, to put up prayers to our good God 
i my behalf. I return you two books which belong to you, and 
which I recovered out of strange hands, where you had left them. 
I am, and always shall be entirely yours in the sacred heart of 
Jesus Christ. 


GIRARD, Jesuit. 


The Bishop of Toulon having thus taken Mademoiselle Cadiere 
out of the hands of Father Girard, he put her under the direc- 
tion of Father Nicolas who was just made Prior of the Convent of 
Barefooted Carmelites at Toulon, and said to him, “I charge you 
with the direction of the Saint of Ollioules.” And Father Girard 
having persuaded her, that there was no harm in what had passed 
between them, she did not only mention it to her new director, 
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sat was sometimes observed to be in perfect raptures for that Je- 


ait, and attempted two or three times to get out at midnight, to 
9 himat Toulon. This soon convinced the Carmelite, that 
must something more than ordinary have passed between 
hem, and that she was tied to her old Confessor by some secret 


Upon this, the new director sounds her conscience; to whom she 
ingeniously confessed all the facts we have hitherto related, anda 
many more: so that he saw with astonishment, that what 
had hitherto looked upon asa prodigy of grace, was nothing 
but ilasion and the subtlety of the Serpent; and in short, that all 
that was real in it, was a complication of the most horrible crimes 
on the part of Father Girard, that a man could possibly commit. 

The Bishop who had for some time looked upon Mademoiselle 
Cadiere as a Saint, went to the Bastide to see her; and having 

icularly examined her himself he was amazed to hear from 
_herown mouth the scene of iniquity acted by her former confes- 
sor. Then, fired with a just and holy indignation, he said he 
would drive that ravenous wolf out of his fold. But the unfortu- 
nate Cadiere, all in tears, threw herself at his feet, and earnest- 
ly intreated him not to make a blaze, which must necessarily dis- 
grace her, and cover her with shame. Her brother the Domini- 
can, who was present, asked the same favour for the honour of 
the family; and that charitable Prelate thereupon gave them his 
word, that it should all be buried in oblivion, and no more said 
ofit. He not only exorcised her himself upon the acconnt of her 
fis, but charged the Prior to-go on to exorcise and direct not only 
her, but also several other of Father Girard’s penitents. To these 
txorcisms and her general confession made to the Prior of the 
Carmelites, Mademoiselle Cadiere owes her deliveraace from all 
her fits, trances, and’other diabolical illusions; and even from the 
sigmata which healed from that time, though they have left suffi- 
cent scars behind them, both in her side and hands. 

Mean while, Father Sabatier the Jesuit, who for a thousand 
reasons (and his having been Mademoiselle Cadiere’s confessor 
was Hotte of the least perhaps) ought to have been the last man in 

uributing to raise this mystery of iniquity out of its grave of 
oblivion, persuaded the Bishop to-make_it public. In vain did all 
- € of figure and fortune in Toulon apply to that Prelate 

ussuade him from it; Father Sabatier carried his point; and 

by his persuasion, tte Bishop of Toulon, upon the 10th of No- 
er 1730, began by interdicting Father Cadiere and the Prior 
the Carmelites : and on the 18th of the same month, in the 
ae he sent his Official, his Promoter, and Register, assist- 
—” parish Priests, to Mademoiselle Cadiere, to interrogate 
ry og manner, as to what had passed between her and 


“Mademoiselle Cadiere was, no doubt, surprised at such a so- 
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lemn visit. The Official told her the occasion of it; and she at 
first refused to answer; but at last, forced by the religion of her 
oath, she generously preferred the interest of religion and the 

ublic to that of her honour and repose, and by her answers laid 
open all that scene of iniquity, which till then she had concealed 
with so much industry; and not being prepared for such an at- 
tack, she in her answers related all the facts higgledy-piggledy, 
without any order of dates or method; which at once proves both 
her surprise and her ingenuity. There are some facts, which the 
Official, who has ali along betrayed the utmost partiality, has not 
recited truly, but has altered in some respect. We need not enter 
into a detail of them, because they are not the ground of our ar- 
gument; but we nowleave the public to judge, whether this is (as 
they give out) a plot of defamation against Father Girard, since 
Mademoiselle Cadiere didnot voluntarily disclose her shame, but 
was forced to it by the authority of justice, and the obligation of 
her oath. 

The Plaintiff finding how much she was dishonoured thereby, 
thought it was now too late to mince the matter; and that since she 
had lost her good name, she ought in justice to sue for vengeance 
of the crimes her confessor had committed upon her: and 
therefore she went the same day to the Lieutenant-Crimi. 
nal of the See of Toulon and made a deposition thereof; which 
deposition being a repetition of the facts we have here related, as 
far as was decent or necessary, and the remaining part of this trea- 
tise containing only the legal proofs of those facts, we judge them 
to be foreign to our purpose, and shall therefore conclude this story, 
which has made as great a noise for the time, as any thing of the 
hind ever did, with the conclusion of the arguments of Mademoiselle 
Cadiere’s advocate ; to the following effect, viz. 

Thus you see (says he) the crimes of the Defendant, and the 
innocence of the Plaintiff, described in such a manner, that it is 
impossible to mistake. It is time that the former should enter 
into that state of shame and confusion, which is the first punish- 
ment of the guilty; that the latter should be delivered from it, 
and recover her liberty; and that this process; which has been 
carried on by the officers of the Ecclesiastical Court, only to the 
screening of vice, and the oppression of innocence, should be an- 
nulled, with all its appurtenances. This August Parliament (of 
Aix) has always been the terror of the wicked, and the refuge ot 
the oppressed innocent; and is it possible, that the interest of the 
Jesuits, and the violence of their solicitations should alter so just 
a disposition? Is it possible that they should refuse their protec- 
tion to an innocent young lady so well known, and so deserving 
of it, for the troubles she has endured, and the Justice and impor- 
tance of the cause she maintains? It is the interest of religion and 
of the public that she has preferred to her own honour. If the 
defendant's crimes go unpunished, what will become of religion ! 
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shat willbecome of the sacraments? what will become of the 
public ? The sacraments will hereafter be prophaned by corrupt 
Confessors with impunity : those fountains of grace and salvation 
gill in such hands become fountains of sin and damnation; and 
that ministry of purity, a ministry of iniquity: they will lay baits 
for the innocent; and when our wives and daughters apply to 
them upon the faith of religion, instead of conducting them in the 

of virtue, they will debauch them, and lead them into all 
manner of vice; The Court knows all the consequences of this 
fair, and how greatly it deserves their attention. Their justice 
is concerned to secure the interest of religion and the public, and 
to the whole universe, whose eyes are upon this event; 
and has already spread her wings to carry the glory and 
the justice of their judgments to all the ends of the world. 


Concludes in pleading, 
CATHERINE CADIERE. 
CHAUDON, Advocate. 
AUBIN, Proctor. 


lt may be said, here is only a young woman, or a few 
young women, seduced by a Jesuit. The isolated case is 
nota matter of much generai consequence; but it is not an 
isolated case, it is a part of the general principle of religion 
and its priesthood. I do not make a clamour about the se- 
duction as a crime in itself; but the manner in which it was 
accomplished, the doing it religiously, aud in the name of 
God, makes it super-villainous. 

Fair intercourse between the sexes, where there is no de- 
ceit, no false promises, no unfair influence, no ignorance of 
consequences on either side, is a matter, that can only be re- 

lusty condemned, it cannot be morally condemned ; and 
though it be religiously condemned, religion generates it. in 
excess in its very worst shapes, in those shapes by which 

@ation of character is produced and felt. It is associ- 
with hypocrisy, and carried on under pretensions of 

ai excess of prudery and piety. 
Ane aft in political power and priestcraft without po- 
s 1 sf are two distinct principles. The Roman Ca- 
+_< ‘fests of England and Ireland are politically pow- 
erles, they feel as dissenters, and are consequently bumble 
eens 3 but give them power, restore them as they 
e Pi restored in France, and you will see them labour- 
anigently to bring back the very worst state which their 







~-essors had exhibited. You will see them to be pre- 
cisely What they are in Spain, Portugal and Italy, masters 


No. 9, Vol. XI. 
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not only of all domestic matters, but of the destiny of the 
nation : and wretched is that destiny. The very name of 
their Church implies that they would annihilate all dissent, 
if they had power to do it. They woutd never tolerate so 
far as they have been tolerated. The experience of the 
past warrants this conclusion. 

For the purpose-of uprooting this vice of religion, the 
present state of sectarianism in England and Ireland is a 
happy state of things, and it will soon be seen, that the only 
way to shake off the evils, which this religious sectarianism 
generates, is, to shake off religion altogether from its counec- 
tion with the legislature. Every just and sensible man 
must see, that it is not a subject matter for a legislature to 
meddle with, other than to dispose of the property which 
has been accumulated under the pretence of religious pur- 
poses, and to prevent the future accumulation of property 
for any such purpose. 

In advocating the cause of the RomanCatholics of England 
and Ireland, as a politician, what principles are you advocat- 
ing? 1 have noticed, and many others have noticed, that, ou 
all large questions, your views are very narrow, and seldom 
embrace two points of any question at the same time. This 
accounts for much of that contradiction and apparent incon- 
sistency into which you are incessantly falling. You work 
with unparalleled zeal on some particular point, and that 
point often frivolous, without looking round to see how 
other points are affected, and how you shake the point on 
which but as yesterday you were equally zealous. 

Writing thus far, a newspaper intervenes, in which I find 
a corroboration of my last assertion. I see, that, “ Cobbett’s 
Book of the Roman Catholic Church” isabout to emanate from 
Leicester Street. I have seen other most strange and most cu- 
rious selections from your writings, that have emavated from 
Leicester Street, and, I suppose, that this new work is to be 
extracts from your writings of all that you have said against 
the Roman Catholic Church. As yet, | know not what they 
are; but I must read them, as I can never impose the task 
upon myself to go through the work of your “ twenty eight 

ears of industry, such as never before belonged to any 
uman being.” We have seen, and, I dare say, the “ Book 
of the Roman Catholic Charch” will let us see again, that, 
you really have “ made the nation his (your) scholars and 
ave filled their minds with his (your) principles and pre- 
cepts.” You have written for and against every important 
and many unimportant questions, and if you have not bad 
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sii the nation for scholars, [ know nat who can have so had 
them ; for you have written to suit all parties and all pur- 
»Such books could not be compiled from the writings 
of any other man, as have issued from Leicester Street, us 
extractsfrom yoor writings without note or comment. They 
are curiosities, without the least reference to the past, passing, 
or t principles of the writer. They really exhibit 
Wiliam Cobbett as the the most extra-extraordinary man 
of this or of any age or country: and really, as you say for 
rself, * the wonder of all,” himself not excepted, or he 
could never have written that soliloquy upon seif in his Re- 
gister for Saturday, February, 19, or, from my date, last 
Saturday. He never could have otherwise said that his 
pen had always been on the side of truth and justice!” Alt 
the world changes to suit William Cobbett; but William 
Cobbett changes not! For particulars enquire at Stemman’s 
Leicester Street, Leicester Square! 

Having the Register open, | will take another illustration 
of your principles from it. You tell us, that, “a few weeks 
ago, a preacher, at Ipswich, in Suffolk, advised (fram the 
pulpit) his congregation ‘ not to read Cobbett’s Pamphlets 
against the Reformation, for that they were full of lies. The 
consequence was, that a very great part of them went off to 
the bookseller’s shop and got the pamphlet.’ Yes, to be sure, 
in order to see what those lies were, which had called forth, 
and ftom the pulpit too, this mark of the “ man of Gods’ at- 
tention.” Doubtless, this‘ communication gave you plea- 
sure; as it did to me, and to every man who likes fair play 
forall: But whilst you were chuckling over it, you did not 
se how it weighed against your conduct in “ whitening 
the Catholics and blackening the Protestants.” You see, 
the hearers of this Priest were not so much enslaved, but 
that,in spite of his recommendation to the contrary, they 
could go and buy your pampblets;-but what would have 

i the effect of such an admonition froma Catholic Priest 
toa congregation of Catholics? That isa question that most 
$s your character and the value of your history of 


concern 
the Protestan 





t Reformation. Not a Catholic would have 


sc any such an admonition to buy a pamphlet. And, 
one more curious than the rest had done it, what sort of 


- 








ce would heor she have made before that Priest 
atthe next confession ? Think of Fatber Girard and Made- 
Cadiere aud give me an answer. ‘Think, too, of 


the principles, which you advocate, when you advocate the 
Roman Catholic Religion, 
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All men are naturally selfish and sensual. It is a part of 
their nature as animals. And they are the more so in the ratio 
of power which they possess over others. A man’s becoming 
a priest by no means subdues this selfish aud sensual princi- 
ple. It is not in his power to subdue it with the possession 
of life. Justice, in this respect, therefore requires, that no 
one person should acquire undue power or an excees of in- 
fluence, over another, under any pretence whatever. The 
object of every priesthood, and of the Roman Catholic in 
particular, has been to enslave all over whom they are ap- 
pointed as pastors. We do not see the thing in this country 
as it bas existed and does exist where there is no sectarian- 
ism. Priestly power has been long waning in this country, 
and must wane to extinction. The case of the Jesuit and his 
Penitents, which I have introduced, is but one case acciden- 
tally exposed, where similar practices were general. All 
the religious houses, the devastation of which you affect to 
deplore, were but so many receptacles of debauchery. 
Father Girard knew, that, if his Penitent was pregnant, one 
of those houses was the proper place for secrecy. This was 
evidently his motive for getting her there. The Abbess 
seems to have been his confidant in these matters. If the se- 
cret history of the Roman Catholic Church could be deve- 
loped, it would be a history of similar influences practised 
over individuals, from the palace to the cottage. Every 
principle associated with it has been corrupt, base and trea- 
cherous; because, it has given power to individuals to gra- 
tify every passion in the most unlimited manner. France, 
in particular, before the revolution, abounded in these prac- 
tices ; so that, indeed, it scarcely contained what we call a 
chaste female. Where the men were barracked alone, un- 
natural crime prevailed : where the women were barracked, 
contrivances were made to render such a place a brothel. 
Such is the effect of every unnataral institution in society: 
the only remedy is to leave all with the greatest possible 
amount of freedom to regulate their own actions, without 
violence on the one side, or restraint on the other. I will 

to speak to your experience, and say, that there is less 
of what we call debauchery in the United States of America, 
than in any other country on the earth; and less there will 
be, as they shake off their priesthood and increase their 
amount of individual freedom, by their increasing amount 
of snaps By debauchery, | mean every kind of pros- 
titution, and foul or treacherous intercourse between the 
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_ Of free and fair intercourse there cannot be too 
ev now to introduce a letter which came in conse- 
quence of supposition in my last, that under the signature 
of James Hall, you had been my correspondent; and to 
make a few comments on it. The letter is as follows: 































TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 


Sir, , London, February 14, 1825. 

Ix consequence of James Hall being ill, I am desired to acquaint 

that you have acted erroneously by stating in the Repub- 
fean of last week that Mr. Cobbett corresponds with you by the 
name of James Hall. That Gentleman does not know James 
Hall; and, let both of your political and theological opinions be 
what they may, I dare say, that you both wish the truth to prevail, 
therefore, you, Mr. Carlile are in duty bound to correct your 
error. 





I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
FAIR PLAY. 


Now, “ Fair Play,” in this affair, does not play fair. This 
letter bas only strengthened my suspicions that you were 
James Hall. In such acase, “ Fair Play” is nobody. Iknow 
the name of the gentleman who has lett those papers at my 
shop in London; if I am in error, let that Gentleman so 
give me his word of honour under his proper signature, and 
Ishall be bound to believe him. At present, I repeat, that 
this interference of “‘ Fair Play” has only strengthened my 
former notions. James Hall is ill: Mr. Cobbett does not 
know James Hall: are like a couple of those negatives, 


which, they say, in English, amount to an affirmative. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


a 


——$>—_—_—_ 











AN ANSWER TO R. T. WEBB’S LETTER AND ESSAY 
AGAINST THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, IN 
A LETTER TO THAT GENTLEMAN. 













Uitte a Surgeon nor a chemist, consequently, I feel unable to 
Oe veel atcording to the technical phraseology of surgery or 

Semistry ; bat, as I have long been of opinion, that men of com- 
m@n'sense and general observation may write and converse on the 
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most abstruse subjects in their own way, I venture to offer some re- 
marks on your Letter and Essay published in Carlile’s Republican, 
October 8. I was greatly surprised at some of your remarks, though 
not at all displeased with your desire for universal toleration: to 
that I have no objection. I, therefore, first notice that part of 
your Letter where you speak of examining the Dogmas of Reli- 
gion by the Light of Medical Science; and here I might ask what 
has Medical Science to do with Religion’? I see no analogy be- 
tween them, and if there is neither analogy nor connection, how 
can you examine one by the other’? I therefore leave that to be 
answered, and in the second place notice the conclusion you draw 
respecting persecution. That I may give the reader an opportu- 
nity of judging for himself, | quote your own words, Page 433, 
where you say, ‘‘ I consider persecution for conscience sake as 
honourable as you do, it being a certain evidence of the Author's 
honesty and a strong presumption of the truth of his opinions.” 
Now, Sir, I hope, what you allow for one sect, you will allow for 
another, and I ask, have any people ever suffered persecution like 
the Christians*? If you be an honest man and as well acquaint- 
ed with history as you seem to be with medicine, you will reply 
in the negative, then, Sir, agreeable to your way of arguing, Chris- 
tians are honest in their intention and there is a strong presump- 
tion of the truth of their opinions; for the same reason that you 
have assigned; because they have been persecuted; and if the 
Christians have truth on their side, it proves at once, that your 
system is neither honest nor true. So much for your letter. 

Now, Sir, I would beg to make a few remarks on your Essay. 
I am not about to dispute your professional attainments; but your 
acquaintance with theology seems to be very limited. You state 
many wonderful things; but, by the bye, they are little more than 
what every man of observation has made, or may make, himself 
acquainted with, 

_ You say animal and vegetable bodies, in their chemical compo- 
sition and their principles of vitality, very much resemble each 
other; both have a species of respiration, a circulating fluid, and 
a power of appropriating to themselves elements similar to their 
own. In all this pon. with you. You also say, that vegetables 


_ * What has any science to do with religion? . To prove its bad founda- 
tion. What has man to do with religion, or relgion with man, if it be ill- 
founded ? R. C. 

* Medical science is the science of human diseases, and religion is ove 
of those diseases. The best physician is he who can administer to 4 mind 
diseased. Mr. Webb’makes this a proper part of his profession. ¥C 


*I play back this writer's prpement, and tell him, that the Christians 
an 


have persecuted each other, have been very slightly persecuted by 


sects of other religions; therefore, there is not the least presumption that 
they ever were right. R.C. 
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-+ principally of three elements, Carbon, Oxygen and Hydro- 
cast act  srinciples in which their distinctive properties 
le Thatanimals generally and essentially contain Hydrogen, 

and Carbon, Azot, Phosphorus and Lime: and, I sup- 

pose, admit of the distinctive properties in enimals as well as 
es, However, I take it for granted that you do. Page 

434, you say, that, after death, the body soon becomes a part of 
grass, of sheep, of pigs and of men, and, in short, of every thing. 
Now, Sir, 1 would beg to remind yon, that you have admitted, 
that each animal and vegetable has the power of appropriating to 
self elements similar to its own, and that each has its distinctive 
inciple, hence, it is clear, that each has a compound body pecu- 
liar toitself: that is, that there is some property or principle in 
one which differs from the rest, now, if there is a principle in one 
which there is not in another, how can that peculiar principle be- 
come a part of a distinct animal? Impossible it is, that peculiar 
inciple which marks its distinctive species; for these peculiar 
principles are implanted in nature to preserve the various species 
ofanimels and vegetables distinct. If it were not so,‘a pig, by 

feeding upon an ox, would become an ox, a wolf, by feeding upon a 
men, would become a man, and so on; but every one knows that { 
is not the case—and though one animal eats another, of a diffe- 
rent-species, he does not take into his system the principles pecu- 
liar to another animal *, for the Creator has wisely ordered that the 
different species of animals and vegetables should have the pro- 
petty of appropriating to themselves elements peculiar to their 
gal organization or composition. Nevertheless, there are 
principles which are common to all animals, and which may be _ 
transmitted from one to another; but the principles which mark it 
their peculiar species cannot be transmitted, they uniformly re- a | 
main thesame. So that it is evident, that the conclusion you draw, 

respecting the body of a man becoming a part of a sheep, a pig, 

&e. is contrary to the principle you yourself have laid down; be- 

cause, you say, each has principles peculiar to itself, or in other 

words, distinctive principles: As, for-instance, a decomposition 
Place in every seed sown and insects feed upon the decom- 
es parts; but then the principle of vitality is not destroyed; 
ot, whether you sow wheat, or any other grain, it springs up and 
op what it was before, with an increase, agreeable to its na- 
an So that, it is evident, although a decomposition takes place 
m Some parts of the decomposed body become food for insects 









































‘ ? 
ai’, this very reason, that the stomach decomposes all matter that 
#8 It, applies to the system of the body as nutriment that which is ne- 
Form and expels the remainder as excrement by respiration, &c. 
sMstance, animals and vegetables alike receive carbon and oxygen; but 
a one expels the carbon and the other the oxygen, retaining the alternative 
re ne proper nutriment for its system. a 
| R. C. 
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or animals the peculiar properties or the power of vegetation is 
not destroyed ; for although a man may be eaten by a dog, or any 
other animal, it does not destroy the peculiar principles of his na- 
ture; for the animal can but appropriate to itself the principles 
agreeable to its own nature; therefore, whatever change a human 
body may undergo, it is evident to every unbiassed mind, that the 
peculiar or distinctive principles of his nature cannot be changed 
or become a part of any other animal*. Again, you say, the sea 
aad the atmosphere, vegetables and animals, must be all decom- 

sed, before the dead can be raised. What an idea for a Chemist. 

hen you admit, that each species of animals and vegetable have 
a distinctive principle or property which cannot be transmitted 
from one to another, and if those distinctive principles which mark 
the various species be preserved, does it require any thing more 
than those principles to be quickened by that power which brought 
them into existence? and when quickened, they will immediately 
draw, or, in your own words, they will appropriate to themselves, 
those principles which are alone peculiar to their original organi- 
zation. But, 1 suppose, you will say, that this is not identity. | 
reply it will be as much identity then as in the present state; 
for, you admit that, although the particles of your body change 
every ten years, the consciousness of identity remains. Then | 
would ask, do you call it the same body? Is it composed of the same 
elements has it the same functions? This] know you will admit. 
Then, Sir, upon your own principles, the resurrection of the hu- 
man body is both probable and possible®, now, as you are a Che- 
mist, | need not tell you, that to whatever forms mercury has been 
reduced, or however variously compounded, you can, by analiza- 
tion, restore it to its original state or running mercury’. Would 
not that be identity? Then where is the impossibility of a resurrec- 
tion upon chemical principles? I might advance arguments of 
the same nature without number; but I have now gone much fur- 


ther than I originally intended. 


Cum volet illa dies, quee nil nisi corporis hujus 
Jus habet, incerti spatium mihi finiat evi. 
Ovip. 


And am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
3.’P. 


* And precisely because each animal is but a compound of elements ; 
which compound must be analysed and dispersed before it can become 
food for another. This chemical decomposition is the work of the animal 


stomach. AndJ, P. has but confirmed Mr. Webb’s arguments. 


® There is all this difference Mr. J, P., the one case we see and experi- 
ence, the other we do not. The one is reality, the other fiction. 


oF I will thank some practical Chemist to give me informa- 
tion upon this subject. -I cannot understand, at present, 
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‘Mercury calcined can again be restored to Crude Mer- 
—_ Dispersed in very minute globules, and mixed up 
other matter, so as to be lost to the eye, in pills for in- 
stance, | know it can be, and the restoration, in this instance, 
¢ but a washing of lighter particles from it ; the mercury 
has never been analysed ; but, if it be shown, that it can be 
calcined, and again restored to its original state, I shall not 
value it, in its Crude State, as a medicine, so exclusively as 


I do at present. 











R. C, 











TO RICHARD CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 








Dear Sir, Manchester, February 16, 1825. 
lam very happy in again having it in my power, to send you, the | 
gratuitous donations of a few friends, who are anxious for your ae 
welfare, and who are firm friends to that cause, the bold advoca- : 
tion of which, hath subjected you, to a very long, solitary, and 
vindictive imprisonment. 

We are much pleased to behold you, still firm, still determined 
to obtain, and practice, that desiderated panacea for all abuses, 
“Free Discussion,” notwithstanding the malevolent sufferings 
you have undergone, and, that your mind, nothing daunted, no- 
thing impaired, still continues to drag forth, and to exhibit on the 
pedestal of Scorn, not only, the more powerful and direct ene- 
mies to mental emancipation; but likewise, those little, creeping, 
oer imbecile creatures, whose petty tyrauny, can only be 

by their profound ignorance. Among this latter class, 
we may place some of your present neighbours, sapient Magis- 
tates, and holy administrators of God’s word. 

Such characters as W.-Morton Pitt, Dr. England, the Vicar of 
Cerne, and though “ last, not the least in love,” the pious Parson 

8, cut, as Lord Byron says, ‘‘ a convict figure” when pour- 
in their true colours. 
,_ *hat we owe to you the wide spreading of tolerant principles, 
Most certain, and we doubt not, if you were properly supported, 
om in a short time, the majority of men’s minds would be freed 
the destructive trammels of kingcraft and priestcraft. 

In taking a retrospective view of the last six years’ progress of 
liberal principles, we should be apt to exclaim, ‘‘ the work goes 
bravely on,” Now, the common chit.chat or table talk of the day 
matey liberal opinions, or sceptical remarks; as a proof of 

» L will here subjoin an extract from ‘‘ Bell’s Weekly Dis- 
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patch,” published about the close of the last year, 1824; where 
the writer, in describing the Methodists, gives us the true charac- 
ter, and a finished picture, of all christians; with some very spi- 
rited remarks, upon the origin of this thing called Christianity. 

After giving his opinions on other sects, he proceeds in the fol- 
lowing words, ‘‘ The case, however, is quite different with regard 
to the Methodists, of whom we are about to speak. Ardent in 
their devotion, and affecting to be divinely inspired, they work 
themselves into a notion, that none can be saved but those who 
feel the same inspiration that they do themselves. Yet, their mo- 
rals at best are but very equivocal. With a meek, subdued ap- 
pearance of sanctity, and a whining affectation of fraternal bene- 
volence, they are as fond of persecution, as vindictive, as cun- 
ning, as selfish, and as systematically ambitious, as any set of 
men in the world. 

“« But the most objectionable part of their character is, that in- 
curable propensity for proselytism, which is incessantly urging 
them on to disturb the repose of whole communities, and whole 
nations, in order that they may increase their numbers, and swell 
up the bulk of their treasury, for they have established a finan- 
cial system, that enables them (even at this moment) to act asa 
sort of imperium in imperio. 

** The course in which they are proceeding, bears some resem- 
blance to that of the Christians in the second and third centuries. 
At first, exhibiting themselves with great humility, and earnest 
persuasiveness; but the moment they arrive at a certain pitch of 
power, derived from their numbers and their wealth, only see whe- 
ther they will not imitate the pride, the pomp, the avarice, the in- 
solence, and the tyranny of some of those sanctified heroes, who 
flourished about the time of Constantine, and who convulsed the 
Roman Empire by their polemical dissentions. Far be it (con- 
tinues the writer) from our wish to throw out any harsh reflections 
upon those who first contributed to spread the light of the Gos- 
pel over the world: but we cannot shut our eyes to the Facts 
RECORDED IN HISTORY. Be it understood that we do not take 
these, upon the bare authority of Gibbon, profound and luminous 
as he is, but from historians, who were themselves Christian 
poset: and from whose statements, it appears that those who 

rst established their churches throughout the empire, and at last 
induced the Emperors, as the only means by which they could sit 
safely on their thrones, to adopt their religion, were, in general, 
the most factious, insolent, and overbearing RUFFIANS, that ever 
disturbed the peace of the world.” 

Your friends in this part of the country, are much pleased with 
your late letters, to that political Weather-cock, William Cobbett. 

eet his invective, with argument, now aud then torturing him 


with the keen shaft of ridicule. His is a ‘* pen of all work,” and 
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to the world, without the trouble of reading his voluminous 

that interest is the loadstone which attracts it—that, like 

she Scotchman in the play, “ the siller is the north star of his af- 
‘on.” Such a writer ought to be exposed, that public con- 


tempt may put him down. An unprincipled man influencing the 
minds of the multitude, is indeed a base and dangerous charac- 


ter. 
Yours, 


JOHN HARPER. 


Manchester Subscription. 


A friend to free discussion 6 Epicurus 
Thomas Kershaw © Rip van winkle 
A. B. C., one who does not J. Harper 
exactly believe as does Mr. G. Booth 
Carlile, but who believes Old Chorus 
if God be so impctent as John Phideum, earned on 
to require the assistance God’s birth day 
of the Attorney General Robert Whalley gives the 
be isnot worthy of being eighteen pence he earned 
i by Christamancy, and one 
Apoor Surgeon ; but one who shilling to it, to make 
cannot but pride himself in Josiah Booth 
the thought that Castle- Mine Uncle 
reagh knew well, aud must J. Lite 
in his opinion, have been J. Kershaw 
in sane mind to know, An enemy to religion 
whete the carotic artery W. Ogden 
lay,and he sincerely wishes Joseph Lees 
tall the tyrants in Eu- Mr. J. Jackson 
rope would iniitate his ex- David Smith 
J, Taylor 
J Thomson 
J. Scofield 
J. Hough 
Mr. J. B.N. 


Apllo 
W. Thomson “28 
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“TO MR. JOHN HARPER, MANCHESTER. 





Dorchester Gaol February 24, 1825. 
the advocates for free discussion, stand 
~, ty Gifferent ground to'what we did three years ago, 
“A your cotton gentleman took office with the presump- 
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tion of putting us down; though, then, the moral power of 
our cause assured victory to those who had a little foresicht. 
This cotton gentleman instead of putting us down has been 
brought to decry every kind of association for the prosecu- 
tion of offences! He is a second Cobbett. When he took 
office, he found me, my sister, and many others, in prison, 
at the instance of prosecuting associations; he encouraged 
the attack of the Constitutional Association on my shop at 
55 Fleet Street; that attack failing, he encouraged a forcible 
entry and possession of the house, under the pretence of seiz- 
ing for my fines, which had been already seized ; in 1823 he 
avowed, in the House of Commons, that he was the sole 
cause of mf# sister’s imprisonment, who bad been prosecuted 
by, and only by, associations: and now, that the Catholic 
Association has shewn him the effect of playing his own 
game back upon him, in the most dastardly manner, he cries 
out, that such associations, or any associations for the prose- 
cution of offences, are unconstitutional! I cannot say, that 
this new piece of villainy towards the Catholic Association 
has changed my views of the ministers; because I could 
have given them credit for that, or any thing vile, before, 
from former knowledge; but | have been much amused to 
see, to what paltry shifts and excuses they have been put by 
the Catholic Association of Ireland. Itformsa fine illustra- 
tion of the ignorance or villainy of the man who has alway’s 
got the word constitution on his tongue or his pen. Be as- 
sured, whenever you hear the word constitution used in this 
country, that, the person is very ignorant, or has a bad cause 
to defend. No sensible man would ever use it. It is like 
the words God, Devil, Omnipotence, and many others of 
that class. ‘The hocus pocus of the state conjuror. Paine 
saw through the word and has admirably exposed it, in 
verse and prose. To Major Cartwright it was a talisman— 
a proof, in itself, that however honourable, he was but a weak- 
minded politician. Let any one, capable of a definition 
ask himself, what the Constitution of England means: he 
will find, that it will bear no other definition, than that of 
being the aggregate of existing laws and customs. These 
at least, change once a year, and in almost every day of the 
ear: so that the constitution is like Mr. Peel and Mr. Cob- 
tta changeling. : 

Our old lawyers used to assert, that this country was vot 

a monarchy; but a common wealth or republic; yet, every 
thing has been done constitutionally. Henry the Eighth 
beheaded his wives, broke up the religious houses, sbat out 
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the Pope from this country, and abused his parliament for 
ing a few of his more trivial wishes; yet, he did ever 
thing constitutionally, and religiously, by the grace of God 
and as @ Defender of the Faith. Fatih and religion a 
two more of these convenient words. His “yoann “sia 
the faith constitutionally and religious! His 
daughter Elizabeth changed it again as celiititetions!| a d 
as teligiously. She also appointed her successor to th 
throne after murdering his mother, quite constitati ; ily 
and religiously, and James the First came in constituti all 
who had cried no Bishops in Scotland, and in Ep md “a 
Bishop, no king! Charles the First was beheaded co ‘ite 2 
tionally and constitutionally made a martyr Croke : rT 
was @ constitutional Protector; and his son constituti all 
to make way for the restoration of Charles the $ d 
cond. Who came back constitutionally and killed th yr] 
stitutional killers of his father. His Senior James th "'Se- 
cond was expelled from his throne and the count ood 
tationally, and the Dutchman his son in law as schetiotion: 
ally made to take his place. The constitutional a te 
of the future Stuarts was constitutionally o seni a 
Guelphs constitutionally introduced Re 4 ae f ; 
whose constitutional continuance we will pra lo an 
the constitution lasts, and not one moment ‘ohae a So here : 
. may read something of the constitutional hist of 
Englan for the last three or four hundred years. A ait " 
do not admire the constitution, you Bin dis al ionic 
tional fellow, or what Mr Peel ‘said of bi stiot, Hamil. 
Me fa a aid of his superior, Hamil- 
: , an “ attainted traitor” to the consti- 
Now, my friend, John Har j 
. . 2" r 
Constitution, after this sone tt Sa fi ae 
constitutionally duil: and, Lthink, that, you aa ga 
me, that if your cotton minister had whe at w nasi 
bse the % ) at work in Man- 
pre ast five or six years, he would have k 
| oo the constitution than he now seems folie eetesanael 
tional mei as he now is, of destroying his own constitu- 
ith all shat pst By, SeereTAeaey associating himself 
all ; : 
constitutionally depraved Sateeentirced pay ep sve 
mo aristocracy of this constitutional country. 
tional ng you my constitutional thanks, for yor constita- 
Support, I bid you a ituti nauk i 
ine os ay constitutional farewell, hoping to 
again in a constitutional season. I hopethat 
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I have constitutionally used the word constitution, and am 


constitutionally yours, 
RICHARD CARLILE. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL. 





EsteEMED Sir, Rochdale, January 31, 1825. 
A rew friends to free discussion, as well as enemies to persecu- 
tion, in whatever shape it appears, anxious for your welfare, and 
to contribute their mites in support of your more than commoa 
exertions in rooting up the foundations of Priestianity, have com- 
missioned me to ined you the sum of £1. 18s. together with the 
subscription list, by which you will be enabled to acknowledge the 
receipt, in your Republican, satisfactorily. 

In behalf of your subscribers, in the present instance, I beg to 
observe,’ that, though they are not generally of the same opinion 
as yourself, with respect to a God of Necessity; or, in other 
words, matter set in motion by its own internal qualifications; 
yet, they —— contemn those absurdities and dogmas that have 
so long enslaved the minds of men, and which you have so pow- 
erfully combatted. 1 observe the superiority you have gained 
over the old hag Superstition, and trust you will ultimately drive 
the monster off the field: for then (and not till then) we may ex- 
pect to see the God of Reason rising triumphantly to a vertical 
throne, and My the effulgence of his rays, add vigour to an eman- 
cipating world. 

With sincere wishes for your speedy liberation from the sepul- 
chre in which you are inurned, and your future happiness, | re- 
main, formyself, and feliow subscribers, esteemed Sir, 


Yours, most respectfully, 


SAMUEL COMBS. 


The friends of Humanity, and Truth, are hereby requested to aid the cause of 
free discussion; by a timely subscription, in behalf of its champion, K. 
Gaol, under the lash of bigotry, fanati- 


Carlile, now suffering in Dorchestor 


cism, hypocrisy, and cruelty. 
Samuel Combs 2 6 A Friend 2 6 
J. M. no Bigot 2.6 The word Atheist is a word 
A Friend 1 6 of large extent, for every 
A Friend to Free Discussion 2 6 Polytheist is, in effect, an 
Uniformity of Opinion no proof 2 6 Atheist, for he that multi- 
No Relgionist 2 6 plieth a Deity annihilates 
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that divides it the power that now be are 

i, oa C.S.M. 2 0 not of God 1 0 
Truth is Li 1 6 Jno. Farror Taylor, a. Pain- 
Know whom ye worship 1 0 ite in Politics but a Car- 
An old Pensioner converted O 6 lileite on Theology 1 0 
A Friend 1 6 An enemy to Persecution 4 0 
James ‘1 6 A Friend to Free Discussion 4 0 
An old sinner against the An eneiny to Parsons 1 0 

powers that now be; for No converted Jew 2 6 





TO MR. SAMUEL COMBS, ROCHDALE, 
LANCASHIRE. 





| Dorchester Gaol, Feb. 23, 1825 of 
Sir, the Logos misunderstood. 

] wave to acknowledge the receipt of the amount of the 
Rochdale subscription, and return my thanks. In this, or 
inany shape, | am always glad to hear of a progress with 
the best principles. _We hear much clamour about ‘ vested 
tights’, and knowing, that the only vested right which we 
support, is that of the labouring man to the full value of his 
labour, we need not wonder at our slow progress, in under- 
mining all those ‘vested rights’ which have been generated 
forthe purpose of robbing, and for no other purpose, than 
fo rob him of that value, and to leave him in no better con- 
dition, than that of an artificial eugine. We need not. be 
surprised at our slow progress, when we consider, that we 
have pitted simple truth and honesty, as a principle against 
the bad principles which now distract and degrade the 

oulk of munkind. Ignorance begets tyranny —tyranpy pre- 
| -and prejudice claims a ‘ vested right’ in the existence | 
ofall that has been generated for ber benefit, and that of her 
parents: thus we have to combat-custom,.bad habit and 
wrong of every kind. We have the accumulated power of 
ages against us. Every religions sect bas quarrelled with 
very other sect; but all quarrel with us, Every political 
has quarrelled with and persecuted every other sect; 
all quarrell with and persecute us: aud this, because, 
we support no ‘vested right’ but that of the labouring man 
to the full value of his labour, to that which is more his pro- 
Perty than any thing that any other man can call his capital. 


“* And he that knows nothi it, is als 
wt J othing at all about it, is also an atheist, and buta 
fool for talking about it. as oan C. 
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Of course, we do not argue that the labouring man does 
not get the wages for which he agrees to work; but we 
argue, that there are so many spoliations carried on in the 
back ground, as to render those wages of insufficient value 
to make him healthy and happy. There are so many to be 
made healthy and happy without labour, -and that from the 

roperty produced by the labouring man, that the latter is 
fen as a mere beast of burden in society, as a mere artificial 
engine to make up a part of the political and religious machi- 
nery of what is called the Church and State. We may add 
to this great evil, that this great machine of Church and 
State will encourage any kind of delusion to be practised 
upon the labouring man, will allow bim to be worked and 
fleeced to any extent by other little gangs of robbers, so as 
no attempt be made to instruct him in useful knowledge, to 
make him know himself. Thus he may be a methodist, a pres- 
byterian, a catholic, aswedenborgian or a fool of any kind, 
so as he be not enlightened to know himself and his masters. 
Seek but to enlighten him, aud you become at once the ene- 
my of Church and State, and of all the ‘ vested rights’ of the 
lesser gangs of robbers. You are at once, with them, ap ob- 
ject for destruction: you have, as the Recorder, Newman 
Knowlys, told Mr. Perry, so much ability, as to be a dange- 
rous man to be allowed to be out of Gaol! 

I call upon every labouring man to open his eyes to this 
state of things, and to be giving us his aid, not alone for 
our, but also for his, benefit. I proclaim to him, that the 
God or Gods, about which he is terrified, have no existence, 
and that; Church and State means uothing but an association 
of robbers, in robes, and wigs, and gowns, associated for the 
pur ofrobbing him, Letevery man with, bis eyes open, 
explain this to his neighbour, and our progress will be more 
rapid. Devoted to this object, I am clearly your useful, but 
not altogether your humble, servant, 


RICHARD CARLILE. 





Printed and Published by R. Canute, 84, Fleet Street.—All Correspov- 
tlences for “ The Republican” to be left at the place of publication. 
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